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Corporate 
Trust  Services 

This  bank  offers  expert  services  to  corporations 
in  any  of  the  following  capacities: 


Transfer  Agent  and  Regis- 
trar of  Stock 

Agent  for  Corporations  in 
Distributing  Dividends 
Trustee  for  Bond  Issues 
Agents  for  Receivers 
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Assignee 
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Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 


DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to 
Oberlin  College.  Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  elementary  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  this  year  carrying  Chemis- 
try courses  in  this  building. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1920  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  18. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1920,  are  now  being  received.  All  the  places  available  for  women  have  already 
been  promised  and  there  is  a waiting  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Seventy  places 
are  still  available  for  men.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  re- 
quests for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1921,  are  now  received.  Seventy-five  places  have  already  been  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserve 
tory  of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


Pietro  A.  Yon 

Famous  Concert  Organist  and  Composer 

His  Works  Published  in 


Concerto  Gregoriano  (New)  tor  Organ  and 

Orchestra.  Organ  part $3.00 

Arranged  as  organ  solo  by  the  composer 
(Due  from  press  about  June  1st).. $2. 00 
Organ  and  Piano.  Organ  same  as  in  or- 
iginal. The  piano  part  reduced  from 
orchestra  score  by  the  composer.  .$4.00* 

(*For  two  copies  required  for  a per- 
formance.) 


SONATA  CROMATICA  (No.  2) 25 

HUMORESQUE  "L’ORGANO  PRMITIVO” 100 

AMERICAN  RHAPSODY  125 

ITALIAN  RHAPSODY  1 25 


For  a complete  list  of  Pietro  A.  Yon’s  compositions  address 
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FOURTH  AVENUE  AT  ASTOR  PLACE 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

AND  LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT  FOR  YOU 


We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  for  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 
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Oberlin  men  whose  diplomas  bear  nineteenth  century  dates  — and  perhaps 
many  with  diplomas  of  more  recent  datage  - — regret  sincerely  the  apparent  passing 
of  the  old  literary  societies.  They  feel  as  if  the  present 
generation  of  undergraduate  men  have  somehow  been  care- 
less of  an  important  inheritance.  It  comes  as  something  of 
a shock  to  be  told  that  interest  in  these  societies  has  dwindled  practically  to  the 
point  of  complete  disappearance. 


Passing  of 
the  Literaries 


According  to  The  Review,  organ  of  undergraduate  opinion  in  the  college,  “The 
Lit.  societies  are  dying  slowly,  offices  are  going  begging,  there  is  general  laxity 
about  ‘outside  activities.’  ” Nonchalantly,  the  editor  concludes,  “Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead,  and  the  Lit.  societies  run  their  chances.” 

War  naturally  disrupted  the  men’s  literary  societies.  That  was  to  be  expected. 
It  was  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  men  came  back  from  war  and  particularly 
when  the  men's  side  of  the  college  was  running  again  under  reasonably  normal  con- 
ditions, the  societies  would  at  once  be  re-organized.  So  far  this  year,  it  seems,  the 
task  of  re-organization  has  lagged  lamentably.  Not  a man  appeared  for  one  meeting 
called  to  re-organize  one  of  the  societies.  The  Alumni  editor  was  told  by  an  under- 
graduate the  other  day  that  only  one  of  the  three  old  literary  societies  even  pre- 
tended to  function  and  even  its  life  is  despaired  of. 

One  naturally  wonders  whether  there  may  not  be  some  responsive  relationship 
between  Oherlin’s  poor  showing  in  intercollegiate  debate  and  the  collapse  of  the 
men’s  literary  societies. 

Never  in  the  present  generation  has  there  been  greater  need  in  the  world  for 
the  kind  of  training  that  used  to  be  given  to  the  men  of  Oberlin  by  the  three  literary 
societies.  Thousands  of  men  in  industry  realize  what  men  in  Oberlin  appear  to 
ignore.  In  every  large  city  dozens  of  classes  in  public  speaking  are  being  conducted 
among  those  who  were  not  privileged  to  attend  college  but  who  appreciate  that  their 
own  advancement  will  be  furthered  by  precisely  the  kind  of  training  formerly  given 
by  the  men’s  literary  societies  at  Oberlin. 

If  these  literary  societies  are  permitted  to  lapse  a factor  of  vast  usefulness  will 
pass  from  the  undergraduate  life  of  Oberlin. 
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Note  and  Comment 


The  Oberlin  community  is,  of  course, 
the  capital  of  the  larger  Oberlin  one 
likes  to  contemplate — the  Oberlin  which 
stretches  away  into  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  has  its  active  representa- 
tives ready  to  serve  wherever  opportu- 
nity for  service  is  offered.  Oberlin  itself 
is  the  capital;  where  is  its  metropolis? 
Where  is  the  largest  concentration  of 
Oberlin  graduates,  men  and  women? 
How  many  would  guess  correctly?  The 
answer  is  Cleveland.  The  latest  figures 
available  show  339  Oberlin  alumni  lo- 
cated in  Cleveland.  Oberlin  itself  runs 
rather  a poor  second  with  272.  New 
York  and  Chicago  follow  next  in  order 
with  206  and  159  respectively  to  their 
credit.  Except  for  the  village  of  Ober- 
lin itself,  no  other  community  in  the 
world  has  in  recent  years  received  so 
many  Oberlin  men  and  women  as  has 
Cleveland.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  recent  years  and  is  probably 
becoming  more  marked  as  the  years 
pass.  The  fact  suggests  the  closest 
possible  relationship  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  Oberlin  group  in  Cleveland. 
— o — 

No  finer  tribute  to  the  American  col- 
lege man  in  the  recent  war  has  been 
penned  than  that  contained  in  Rear- 
Admiral  Sims’  article  on  “ The  Victory 
at  Sea”  in  a recent  issue  of  World's 
Work.  Hundreds  of  undergraduates  who 
had  dropped  their  studies  at  the  call  of 
their  country  for  service  on  the  seas 
undertook  responsibilities  for  which  they 
had  had  no  training,  with  an  eagerness 
and  a willingness  to  learn  that  made 
them,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  exper- 
ience. the  finest  raw  material  in  the 
world.  Many  had  never  even  seen  salt 
water.  Seamanship  was  a closed  book 
to  them.  All  they  could  do  was  to  learn, 
and  this  they  did  so  fast  and  so  reliably 
as  to  astound  the  officers  detailed  to 
train  them  for  war.  So  satisfactory  was 
the  demonstration  that  Rear-Admiral 
Sims  finds  himself  Inclined  to  suggest 
that  in  the  future  training  of  naval  of- 
ficers It  might  be  well  to  combine  a col- 
lege education  with  a shorter  intensive 


technical  course  at  Annapolis.  This  is 
a tribute  of  which  Oberlin  may  properly 
claim  a share.  Some  of  the  men  who 
inspired  the  admiral  to  pay  this  compli- 
ment were  men  from  Oberlin. 

— o — 

Believing  that  the  topic  of  major  in- 
terest among  Oberlin  alumni  this  year 
has  been  that  of  alumni  re-organization, 
or  the  creation  of  an  actual,  function- 
ing general  alumni  association,  the 
Alumni  Magazine  has  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  college  year  devoted  much 
space  to  discussions  of  various  angles 
of  the  question.  This  policy  will  be 
continued  during  the  ;rest  of  the  year. 
The  article  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley,  ’82,  is  the  first  expression  of 
opinion  by  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  We  asked  Dr.  Bradley  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  from  the  double  stand- 
point of  a college  trustee  and  of  one  of 
the  older  alumni.  For  the  two  numbers 
of  the  Magazine  to  appear  between  now 
and  Commencement  we  are  promised, 
for  the  May  number,  an  article  discus- 
sing the  qualifications  which  should  be 
possessed  by  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  new  association,  and  for  the  June 
number  an  article  considering  the  re-or- 
ganization proposal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Oberlin  alumnae.  As  has  been 
said  repeatedly  in  these  columns  the 
editors  of  the  Magazine  invite  the  full- 
est discussion  of  every  angle  of  the 
problem. 

— o — 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  re- 
turned from  his  tour  of  the  Orient  early 
in  March  and  announced  his  renewal  of 
residence  in  Cleveland.  Much  discussion 
has  been  heard  since  that  he  might  be 
entered  by  friends  as  a candidate  for  ihe 
United  States  senate  in  the  election  next 
fall.  Mr.  Burton  served  one  term  in  the 
senate  after  many  terms  in  the  national 
house,  and  retired  six  years  ago.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a New  York  banker. 
He  has  now  severed  connection  with 
banking. 
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The  Hope  in  Alumni  Reorganization 

By  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82 


The  movement  of  the  younger  alumni 
to  reorganize  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  alumni  association,  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  the  more  intimate 
relationship  of  graduates  to  Alma  Mater, 
indicates  the  vitality  of  the  Oberlin 
spirit  and  the  continuous  and  abiding 
appeal  of  the  college  to  its  children.  This 
is  especially  significant  because  a very 
large  proportion  of  Oberlin  students  re- 
ceive degrees  from  other  institutions  ot 
learning,  and  many  become  identified  as 
members  of  boards  of  trustees  or  facul- 


ties of  other  worthy  and  appealing  col- 
leges or  universities.  That  Oberlin  still 
holds  the  first  place  in  their  affection  is 
indicated  in  this  most  eager  desire  to 
make  the  alumni  association  function 
more  usefully  to  the  college. 

A strong  and  daring  alumni  associa- 


tion is  perhaps  more  needed  at  Oberlin 
than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  Oberlin’s  organization,  which  sep- 
arates so  distinctly  the  functions  of  fac- 
ulty and  trustees.  The  former  direct 
completely  the  educational  program  and 
internal  development.  The  initiative 
for  educational  and  social  improvement 
is  left  entirely  to  the  faculty.  In  a re- 
cent issue  raised  as  to  the  substance  of 
teaching  in  Oberlin,  by  a decisive  vote 
the  faculty  claimed  and  maintained,  in 
spite  of  a powerful  trustee  opposition, 
entire  control  of  the  manner  and  method 
and  character  of  the  teaching  in  the 
classes.  It  may  be  said  that  the  trus- 
tees have  nothing  to  do  as  a body 
with  the  educational  development.  And 
while  the  trustees  by  a supervision  of 
tfie  budget  may  possibly  starve  out  an 
undesirable  chair  or  incumbent  of  a 
chair,  the  power  is  never  likely  to  be 
invoked  as  against  the  wish  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

If  therefore  the  faculty  of  the  college 
is  to  be  affected  in  the  line  of  change  or 
progress  the  influence  must  come  from 
a powerful  and  independent  outside 
source,  like  the  alumni  association  un- 
hampered by  parliamentary  limitations. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  conservatism  of 
educators  is  even  more  rigid  and  inflex- 
ible than  that  of  politics  or  theology. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  examiner 
for  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship  a few 
years  ago,  and  the  questions  sent  us 
concerned  Greek,  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics only.  Not  a lisp  of  history,  modern 
language,  physical  science  or  English 
literature  was  wanted  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  were  to  enter  that  ancient  and 
honorable  university.  Oberlin  itself,  as 
was  true  of  Yale  and  Princeton,  resisted 
for  many  years  the  Invasion  of  such 
studies  lest  they  displace  the  classics  and 
cheapen  the  college  degree.  Only  out- 
side public  opinion  did  or  could  influ- 
ense  the  result  and  compel  a change  in 
the  interest  of  a better  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  program  of 
study  at  Oberlin  is  not  final  any  more 
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than  the  classical  program  was  final. 
And  the  alumni  association,  with  its 
keen  alert  sensitiveness  to  the  world's 
thought,  its  practical  outlook,  and  its 
only  mild  interest  in  programs  that  seem 
of  surpassing  importance  to  academic  ed- 
ucators. may  he  of  real  service  to  the 
college  in  the  coming  decades  when  the 
higher  education  is  bound  to  he  up  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  public  opinion 
and  show  cause  why  it  is  not  more  ef- 
ficient. 

When  nearly  30  per  cent  of  specially 
selected  freshmen  fair  to  return  to  col- 
lege the  second  year  there  is  some  lack 
of  adjustment,  either  in  the  preparation 
furnished  by  the  high  school,  or  the 
freshman  program  of  the  college  that  ac- 
cepts their  credits  and  their  tuition 
money,  but  fails  to  make  the  impression 
upon  them  that  shall  enable  them  to  go 
on  through.  It  is  a generally  believed 
proposition  that  men  work  harder  in  a 
technical  school  than  in  such  colleges  as 
Oberlin.  Does  the  alumni  association 
justify  that  situation  if  it  is  proved  to 
be  actual? 

The  public  is  putting  huge  sums  of 


money  derived  from  the  people’s  toil 
into  the  hands  of  Oberlin  trustees  and 
faculty.  Does  the  product  justify  the 
expenditure?  The  alumni  association 
may  render  a great  public  service  if  it 
addresses  itself  conscientiously  to  these 
searching  questions  which  a democracy 
ought  to  raise.  The  old  superstition  that 
the  higher  education  is  a luxury  for  the 
privileged,  dies  hard.  But  it  must  die 
and  the  question  will  become  Increas- 
ingly insistent  whether  colleges  like 
Oberlin,  relieved  of  taxation  and  granted 
great  powers  by  the  state  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  render  a more  adequate 
service. 

I belong  to  the  older  alumni  who  be- 
lieve that  Oberlin  has  and  does  more 
than  justify  every  sacrifice  made  and 
every  gift  bestowed  and  every  privilege 
accorded  by  the  state.  But  such  a service 
in  the  future  will  be  maintained  only 
by  the  most  vigilant  criticism  and  the 
most  constant  examination. 

This  service  the  reconstructed  alumni 
association  ought  to  be  especially 
equipped  to  render. 


Retirement  of  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna 

By  Fred  E.  Leonard,  '89 


When  the  first  semester  of  the  current 
college  year  came  to  an  end  on  the  31st 
of  last  January  an- 
other member  of 
the  Oberlin  Fac- 
ulty retired  under 
the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  ~o  f 
Teaching,  after  a 
term  of  service 
covering  nearly 
thirty-five  years  and  marked  by  unusual 
clear-sightedness  of  policy  and  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

Gymnasium  building  in  Oberlin  began 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  November  of  1860  ground  was  broken 
northwest  of  Tappan  Hal]  for  a one-story 


wooden  structure,  erected  by  a “Gymna- 
sium Association”  and  intended  for  the 
men  of  the  institution.  It  was  opened 
March  30,  1861,  but  six  years  later  re- 
moved from  the  campus  and  converted 
to  other  uses.  A second  wooden  build- 
ing, of  similar  origin,  was  ready  for  the 
men  in  October  of  1873,  to  be  in  turn 
superseded  by  Warner  Gymnasium,  on 
the  same  site,  in  1901.  Meanwhile,  about 
1874,  the  old  one-story  wooden  “Music 
Hall”  of  1842  had  been  moved  over 
toward  Ladies  Hall  and  turned  into  a 
gymnasium  for  the  women.  After  Us 
destruction  by  fire  in  April  of  1880  the 
present  brick  building  adjoining  Talcott 
Hall  at  the  southwest  was  erected,  and 
the  ground  floor  was  fitted,  up  for  such 
uses.  It  was  here  that  Delphine  Hanna 
took  up  her  duties  as  "instructor  in  phys- 
ical culture”  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
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She  was  graduated  from  the  Brock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal  School  In 
1874,  had  been  a teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  became  interested  in  physical 
education  as  a possible  career  while  a 
pupil  of  Dr,  Dio  Lewis  at  the  Martha’s 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute  in  1884,  and 
had  then  prepared  herself  for  it  in  the 
private  Normal  School  for  Physical 
Training  conducted  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Director  of 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Further  professional  training 
was  afterwards  received  in  summer 
courses  at  Harvard  University  (1887, 
1889  and  1904)  and  with  Baron  Nils 
Posse  (North  Harvey.  111.,  1893),  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  (M.D.,  1890)  and  the  under- 
graduate department  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity (A.B.,  1901).  and  by  means  of  travel 
and  private  study  with  various  individ- 
uals. 

One  cannot  compare  the  results  accom- 
plished with  the  means  at  hand  without 
a vivid  realization  of  the  rare  qualities 
of  determination  and  ingenuity  displayed 
by  the  director  of  the  new  department 
ever  since  her  arrival.  After  a year  she 
was  allowed  to  take  over  the  upper  floor 
of  her  original  quarters,  and  twenty  years 
later  Rockefeller  Skating  Floor,  remod- 
eled and  joined  to  the  brick  gymnasium, 
supplied  for  the  first  time  a main  exer- 
cising room  that  might  be  called  in  some 
ways  adequate  for  class  instruction. 
Dickinson  Field  and  scattered  tennis 
courts  have  been  utilized  for  outdoor  ac- 
tivities, and  in  1904  the  Gymnasium  and 
Field  Association  was  organized  to  stim- 
ulate and  direct  interest  in  recreative 
exercise  both  indoors  and  otft.  Since  the 
coming  of  a second  teacher  in  the  fall  of 
1892  others  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  staff  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  included  the  director 
herself,  as  full  professor,  an  associate 
professor.  Ihree  instructors,  and  an  of- 
fice assistant  on  permanent  appointment. 
Courses  in  floor-work,  at  first  required 
of  certain  classes  and  departments  with- 
out credit,  were  made  elective  with 
credit  toward  graduation  in  1901,  and 
since  1911  the  first-year  course  has  been 
part  of  the  required  work  for  freshmen. 


The  physical  examinations  given  to  all 
entering  students  have  been  painstaking 
and  thorough,  and  these  and  later  exam- 
inations furnished  the  basis  for  two  in- 
structive and  much-quoted  anthropo- 
metric charts  published  by  the  depart- 
ment. Dr.  Hanna’s  own  special  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  medical  gymnastics, 
combined  with  her  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  the  individual  student,  have  made 
possible  an  amount  and  kind  of  correct- 
ive work  that  is  probably  unique  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

Combined  with  this  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  department  as  it  affects 
the  entire  student  body  has  been  her 
noteworthy  achievement  in  developing 
the  Teachers’  Course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion to  a point  where  its  graduates  rank 
with  those  trained  in  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  During  her 
second  year  in  Oberlin  she  had  begun 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  One  woman 
finished  the  course  of  a single  year  in 
1887,  two  more  in  1888,  five  in  1891  (the 
director  was  studying  medicine  at  Ann 
Arbor,  1888-90).  and  two  in  1892.  When 
the  writer  of  this  article  entered  upon 
his  professorship  in  the  fall  of  1892  a 
second  year  was  added  to  the  course, 
which  was  completed  by  thirty-five 
women  within  the  next  eight  years.  In 
1900  another  advance  was  made,  and  the 
Teachers’  Course  became  essentially  what 
it  is  today,  a major  in  the  department 
of  physical  education,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  open  to  candidates  for  the 
A.B.  degree  and  conferring  its  special 
diploma  only  with  the  granting  of  that 
degree,  or  on  persons  who  have  already 
received  it  elsewhere.  Two  hundred 
and  five  women  received  the  diploma  of 
this  enlarged  course  in  the  years  1902- 
1919.  Ten  years  ago,  in  her  annual  re- 
port for  1909-10,  Dr.  Hanna  was  able  to 
list  fifty  college  and  university  positions 
filled  by  her  graduates,  sixty-four  in 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations, 
eleven  in  high  schools,  thirteen  in  pri- 
vate schools,  fifteen  in  public  schools, 
four  in  normal  schools,  three  in  summer 
schools,  seventeen  in  schools  for  special 
classes,  and  fifteen  in  playground  work. 

A complimentary  dinner  given  at  the 
Oberlin  Faculty  Club,  in  her  honor,  by 
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the  men  and  women  of  the  division  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1919,  and  another  dinner  at  Pres- 
ident King's  January  21,  attended  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  fin- 
ished twenty  years  or  more  of  teaching 
in  Oberlin  College,  were  the  occasion  of 
cordial  words  spoken  in  appreciation  of 
her  service  to  the  college  and  to  that 
phase  of  education  to  which  she  has 
shown  such  whole-hearted  devotion. 


WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 
The  home  concert  of  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club  was  an  extremely  successful 
entertainment  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  program,  cleverly  selected,  as  well 
as  acceptably  rendered,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Wish  . Charles  Wakefield,  Cadman 

Dawn Tscliaikowsky 

Dawn Max  Bruch 

With  Soprano  Solo — Miss  Bradt 
Piano  Solo  Scherzo  from  B flat  Minor 

Sonata Cliopin 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller 
In  the  Boat  ....  Edvard  Grieg 
Vocal  Solo — Depuis  le  jour  . Cliarpentier 
Miss  Mildred  Harter 
Spring  Chorus  from  “Samson  and  De- 
lilah’’   Saint-Saens 

Entrance  of  Gods  in  Walhalla,  from 
"Rheingold”  . . . Richard  Wagner 

Intermission 

Can  You  Count  Twenty-five?  . J.  Schnepf 
Glee  Club 

Row,  Row Luiga  Denza 

Misses  Bose,  Cook,  Lang.  Mellon, 
Refior,  Wright 

Mon  P’tit  Brave  Soldat  . A.  E.  Richards 
Misses  Bradt,  MacDonald,  Crawford 
The  Gipsies  Camp 
Misses  Demms,  Forman,  Harter, 
Bailey,  McKee,  Peterson,  Miller, 
Reynolds,  Robb,  Barner,  Fenske, 
Otto 

Intermission 

A Group  of  Famous  Songs 
(Arranged  for  Women's  Voices) 

On  Music’s  Wing  . . . Mendelssohn 

Depp  River  . . William,  Arms  Fisher 

Spinning  Song  . . . Hugo  Juengst 


The  Swan Saint-Saens 

(With  Violoncello  Obligato — Pro- 
fessor Goerner) 

Dedication R.  Schumann, 

(With  Alto  Solo— Miss  MacDonald) 
Slumber  Song  . ...  V.  Rebikoff 

(With  Soprano  Solo— Miss  Refior) 

Dreams  in  Twilight 

• • • • R.  Huntington  Woodman 

Oberlin,  Our  Alma  Mater 


On  March  24  the  club  started  on  its 
spring  tour.  The  following  was  their 
Itinerary: 

March  24 — Akron  armory.  The  alumni 
of  Akron  gave  a banquet  in  the  club's 
honor  at  the  University  club. 

March  25— Pittsburg.  Bellevue  Presby- 
terian church. 

March  26 — Rockville  Centre.  L.  I„  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Business  Men’s 
club. 

March  27 — New  York  City,  in  the  Crys- 
tal music  room  of  the  Biltmore  hotel, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Bosworth  made 
an  address. 

March  29 — New  Rochelle,  N.  Y„  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

March  30 — Washington,  D.  C.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Alumni 
Association. 

March  31 — Cuyahoga  Falls,  Congrega- 
tional church. 


CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South  will  be  held  in  Cleveland 
April  1-3.  Professor  Lord,  head  of  the 
department  of  Latin  at  Oberlin,  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  association. 
On  the  afternoon  of  April  1,  students  of 
his  department  will  present  before  the 
members  of  the  association  the  Mostel- 
laria  of  Plautus  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Alexander. 


Dr.  Edmund  J.  James  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  ■ president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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Cleveland’s  Sociological  Librarian 

Mary  R.  Cochran,  ’03,  is  Much  More  than  That,  However 


Speak  to  a young  Cleveland  business 
woman  about  Oberlin,  and  the  chances 
are  she  will  think  immediately  of  Mary 
Rudd  Cochran,  ’03.  Speak  to  Miss  Coch- 
ran on  almost  any  subject  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  conversation  will 
drift  around  to  the  young  business 
woman  of  Cleveland.  The  popular  iden- 
tification of  Miss  Cochran  with  the  in- 
terests of  these  hundreds  of  women 

is  significant,  for 
Cleveland  is  a 
large  city  and 
an  individual  is 
likely  to  play  a 
small  part. 

Mary  Rudd 
Cochran  is  libra- 
rian for  sociology 
in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library, 
but  she  is  so 
much  more  that 
giving  her  ofli- 
cial  title  means 
hut  little.  She 
is  president  and 
was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the 
of  the  Business 
Women’s  club  of 
Cleveland,  which 
had  800  members 
as  long  ago  as 
November  and 
has  been  growing 
by  leaps  and 
bounds  ever 
since.  She  was 
until  recently  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Oberlin  Women’s  club  and  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Cleveland- Oberlin 
alumni  association.  In  the  public  li- 
brary she  sits  at  a small  desk,  dispens- 
ing suggestions  and  information  to 
those  whose  curiosity  runs  in  socio- 
logical directions.  Her  influence,  how- 
ever, extends  to  hundreds  of  desks 
throughout  the  city,  where  sit  the  women 
who  typify  their  sex’s  larger  participa- 
tion in  business  and  industrial  life. 


The  story  of  Miss  Cochran  goes  back 
to  Cincinnati,  where  she  was  born  daugh- 
ter of  W.  C.  Cochran,  now  a trustee  of 
Oberlin  College.  She  is  a great-grand- 
daughter of  Charles  G.  Finney.  After 
an  active  undergraduate  career  at  Ober- 
lin she  returned  to  Cincinnati  with  her 
college  diploma,  and  the  beginning  of 
1905  found  her  in  the  public  library  of 
that  city.  Here  she  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  work- 
ing meanwhile  in 
the  catalogue  de- 
partment and  two 
years  as  libra- 
rian in  each  of 
two  branch  libra- 
ries. The  Cincin- 
nati library  is  a 
joint  city-county 
institution.  Her 
last  year  and  a 
half  were  spent 
as  supervisor  of 
children’s  work. 

In  1914  Miss 
Cochran  came  to 
Columbus  to 
spend  two  years 
as  librarian  and 
office  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute for  Public 
Efficiency.  Her 
last  work  here 
was  to  conduct 
an  investigation 
of  the  state  li- 
brary and  to  re- 
port her  findings  to  the  state  librarian 
— a report,  by  the  way  which  met  the 
usual  fate  reserved  for  such  literature. 
Received  and  pigeonholed  and  forgotten. 
April,  1916,  found  Miss  Cochran  in  the 
Cleveland  library  at  the  desk  where  she 
may  still  be  consulted  by  anyone  socio- 
logically inclined. 

To  Miss  Cochran’s  energy  and  initia- 
tive is  given  large  credit  for  the  re- 
markable success  won  by  the  Business 
Women’s  club.  The  first  meeting  for  or- 


MARY  RUDD  COCHRAN 

Courtesy  of  The  Dial,  Cleveland 
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ganization  was  held  late  in  September. 
The  membership  quickly  jumped  into  the 
hundreds.  At  a meeting  in  March  stock 
subscriptions  were  opened  to  finance  the 
acquirement  of  a permanent  home  for 
the  club.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  it 
expects  to  lease  or  purchase  a building 
and  have  it  fitted  up  as  a well-appointed 
club  headquarters. 

This  club  is  an  association  made  up 
solely  of  women  engaged  in  a “ gainful 
occupation,” — women  whose  principal  in- 
terest in'  life  is  earning  a livelihood; 
not  women  who  play  at  this  job  or  that 
for  a few  hours  now  and  then,  because 
their  duties  at  home  or  socially'  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  keep  them  busy,  hut 
women  who  work  seriously  at  their 
trade,  profession  or  business,  a goodly 
share  of  each  workday,  and  would  cease 
to  eat  if  they  should  " lie  down  on  the 
job  ” for  any  considerable  time.  What 
ever  the  interest  in  common  the  " woman 
on  her  own  ” may  have  with  the  home- 
body or  the  woman  of  means,  from  an 
intellectual  or  social  standpoint,  it  can 
not  be  as  strong  a bond  as  that  which 
links  her  to  her  fellow-worker, 

« The  purpose  of  the  organization  in 
brief  is  summed  up  in  Section  2,  Article 
1.  of  the  constitution,  which  reads:  “ The 
purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  tc 
establish  a common  meeting  ground  for 
business  and  professional  women,  where 
their  civic  and  professional  welfare  may 
be  promoted,  and  where  their  sense  of 
obligation  to  .their  own  occupation  and 
to  the  community  may  be  quickened.” 

Miss  Cochran  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  until  the  recent 
election  of  an  executive  secretary,  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  chief  burden  as  its 
directing  head.  Several  other  Oberlin 
women  have  also  been  active  in  the  or- 
ganization. Cassie  M.  Kelner,  ’04,  is  in 
charge  of  debates.  Marie  W.  Wilson, 
’14.  is  a member  of  the  committee  plan- 
ning vocational  talks.  Miss  Cochran  pays 
her  Oberlin  colleagues  in  the  club  the 
fine  compliment  of  saying  that  when 
she  asks  one  of  them  to  do  something 
for  the  organization  she  may  herself  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  mind,  for  ehe 
knows  the  task  will  be  performed 
promptly  and  well. 


SHANSI  DAY 

Shansi  Day,  March  5,  was  celebrated 
at  Oberlin  with  enthusiasm.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  reports,  the  principal  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
T.  Lew  of  New  York  City;  two  distin- 
guished Chinese  students,  who  are  com- 
pleting their  educational  work  in  this 
country,  and  are  returning  to  China. 

On  this  occasion  a new  Shansi  Hymn, 
written  by  Professor  Herbert  Alden 
Youtz,  was  used  for  the  first  time. 

The  financial  report  for  the  year  was 
exceedingly  gratifying.  For  1919  a 
budget  of  $7,500  was  provided  in  addi- 
tion to  $1,300  contributed  for  special 
purposes.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association  the  entire  budget 
for  the  current  year  was  subscribed  in 
advance  of  Shansi  Day.  The  principal 
items  for  1920  are  as  follows; 


From  Endowment  interest  and 

Hall  Educational  Fund $ 2,500.00 

Student  Chest  5,000.00 

From  Alumni  Gifts 2,200.00 

From  Oberlin  Congregational 

Churches  400.00 

From  Residents  and  Friends..  300.00 


$10,400.00 

The  provisions  of  this  amount  will 
make  it  possible  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  association  as  heretofore,  in  spite 
of  the  greatly  increased  cost,  due  to  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  for  silver.  At  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  work  of 
the  association  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  four  years  of  instruction  of 
college  rank. 

In  addition  to  the  item  of  $5,000  from 
the  student  chest  (including  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty)  special  attention 
should  he  called  to  the  generous  help 
given  by  the  alumni  this  year,  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year.  The  alumni  gifts 
were  read  on  Shansi  Day  by  classes.  The 
largest  total  amount  was  contributed 
by  the  class  of  1910.  $203.  Attention 
should  also  he  called  to  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  residents  of  Oberlin, 
secured  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  "Ping  An”  Club. 
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The  Story  of  the  Beacom  Brothers 

A Suggestion  that  Led  to  an  Oberlin  Endowment 


Two  brothers  met  in  Cleveland  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1915.  Both  past  middle  age,  each 
distinguished  in  his  profession,  one  a 
graduate  and  the  other  a former  student 
at  Oberlin,  they  had  in  recent  years  been 
seldom  privileged  to  meet.  From  their 
discussion  grew  one  Oberlin  College  en- 
dowment fund,  and  perhaps  more. 


The  brothers  were  Madison  W.  Bea- 
com, '79,  distinguished  lawyer  and  former 
judge,  and  Col.  John  H.  Beacom,  U.  6.  A. 
The  story  of  the  meeting  and  the  en- 
dowment takes  one  to  many  parts  of  the 


world,  and  back  nearly  half  a century 
in  college  history.  It  is  worth  telling  in 
outline  at  least,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  of  the  suggestion  it  may  carry 
to  others  who  might  adopt  the  spirit  of 
the  Beacoms  when  it  comes  time  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  property. 

The  colonel  and  the  judge  were  born 
at  Wellsville,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Both 
came  to  Oberlin  for  their  education.  Mad- 
ison W.  Beacom  graduated  a classmate 
of  Henry  Churchill  King,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  general  alumni  associa- 
tion, having  been  elected  to  the  position 
in  1918.  John  H.  Beacom  continued  in 
college  until  his  sophomore  year,  when 
he  left  to  accept  an  appointment  to  West 
Point.  Thenceforth  his  career  was  that 
of  a soldier.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1882.  He  saw  service  against 
the  Indians  in  the  northwest,  was  at- 
tached to  the  headquarters  of  the  Jap- 
anese army,  was  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Shantung  peninsula  and  at  the  surren- 
den  of  Wei-hai-wei.  In  August,  1896,  he 
went  to  Egypt  to  accompany  the  English 
expedition  into  the  Sudan,  but  was  re- 
fused permission  to  join  by  the  Sirdar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war 
Colonel  Beacom  was  made  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  in  August,  1898, 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
became  adjutant  general  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Santiago.  In  1899  he  organized 
the  42d  volunteer  infantry  at  Fort  Niag- 
ara and  took  it  to  the  Philippines.  He 
was  military  attache  to  the  American 
embassy  at  London  from  1903  to  1907 
and  served  as  inspector  general  from 
1912  until  he  became  colonel  of  the  4th 
infantry  in  1913. 

When  he  called  on  his  brother  in 
Cleveland  in  February,  1915,  Col.  Bea- 
com was  Commander  of  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. The  brothers  had  recently  lost 
their  mother  and  their  thoughts  natur- 
ally turned  to  life’s  uncertainties.  Madi- 
son W..  the  judge,  had  made  his  will. 
Having  never  married  and  having  no 
immediate  dependents,  he  had  stipulated 
that  after  taking  care  of  a few  small  an- 
nuities, his  entire  estate  should  go  to 
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Oberlin  College.  The  army  colonel  was 
much  Interested,  but  he  gave  no  hint  of 
his  own  intentions.  He,  too,  had  never 
married. 

Nineteen  months  later  came  news  of 
Col.  Beacom’s  sudden  death.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  Dublan,  Mexico,  for  Cal- 
exico, Cal.,  to  command  a brigade  of  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  in  the  campaign 
against  Villa  when  he  was  stricken  with 
heart  disease  and  died  September  17, 

1916.  Earlier  in  the  campaign  he  had 
led  his  regiment  into  Chihuahua.  The 
military  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  said  of  Col.  Beacom,  •'  He  was  an 
able  and  zealous  officer,  always  looking 
for  duty  of  value  to  his  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  his  loss  is  de- 
plorable." Gen.  Pershing  said.  “ In  my 
opinion  Col.  Beacom  was  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  in  our  army.  His  services 
with  this  expedition  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  and  second  to  none." 

On  March  12,  at  El  Paso.  Texas,  as  the 
colonel  was  leaving  with  his  command 
to  enter  Mexico,  he  hastily  wrote  a 
memorandum  which  he  intended  should 
be  a will.  It  made  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  his  brother’s  will,  which  the 
judge  had  explained  when  they  met  for 
the  last  time  in  Cleveland.  “ It  is  my 
will,”  the  colonel  had  written,  that 

in  case  of  my  death,  Anna  Snyder, 
my  housekeeper,  be  paid  $1,000  out 
of  my  estate  as  soon  as  possible; 
that  $2,000  be  given  such  charities 
as  my  two  brothers  and  the  said 
Anna  Snyder  may  agree  upon;  that 
the  income  derived  from  the  remain- 
der may  be  divided  annually,  equally 
among  the  three  parties  above  men- 
tioned; that  upon  the  death  of  any 
one  of  them  the  income  be  divided 
among  the  remaining  two  equally, 
and  that  upon  the  death  of  either  of 
these  two  the  income  go  to  the  sur 
vivor.  And  that  upon  the  death  of 
this  last  survivor  the  residue  of  my 
estate  go  to  Oberlin  College. 

Because  this  memorandum  was  not 
witnessed,  as  a will,  its  validity  was 
more  than  doubtful.  But  the  surviving 
brothers,  sole  heirs,  took  immediate  steps 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  the  colonel  had 
in  mind.  The  college  trustees  in  June, 

1917,  accepted  the  trust.  Judge  Beacom 
has  now  straightened  out  the  legal  com- 
plications and  recently  completed  turning 


over  the  estate  to  the  college.  It  was 
found  that  the  property,  consisting 
largely  of  real  estate  and  securities, 
was  located  in  fifteen  states  and  in  two 
foreign  countries. 

Having  planted  in  his  brother’s  mind 
the  seed  that  had  its  fruition  in  the  John 
H.  Beacom  endowment  fund,  Madison  W. 
Beacom  has  now  begun  to  turn  over  to 
Oberlin  portions  of  his  own  estate,  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  established  by 
his  will.  In  March  of  last  year  he  wrote 
the  college  as  follows: 

I wish  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
liver to  the  trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, securities  and  other  property. 

I shall  do  so,  assuming  that  they 
are  accepted  on  these  conditions: 

1.  The  income  and  profits  and 
distributions  shall  be  paid  to  me  on 
the  first  day  of  each  January  and  of 
each  July  as  long  as  I may  live. 

2.  The  principal  shall  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity  for  such  colle- 
giate purposes  as  I shall  have  desig- 
nated in  my  last  will  and  testament, 
but,  if  no  such  purposes  be  desig- 
nated. then  it  shall  be  added  to  the 
John  H.  Beacom  endowment. 

3.  After  my  death  the  income 
likewise  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose as  my  last  will  may  designate, 
but  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from 
time  to  time,  by  unanimous  vote, 
change  the  purpose  for  which  the  in- 
come from  this  endowment  may  be 
used  to  another  or  to  other  college 
purpose. 

The  story  of  the  Beacom  brothers  is 
a commonplace  narrative  in  one  sense; 
in  another,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
significant.  It  offers  a suggestion  to 
other  friends  of  Oberlin  similarly  situ- 
ated. Col.  Beacom  had  not  been  in  Ober- 
lin for  thirty  years  when  he  wrote  his 
will.  It  is  a fine  illustration  of  college 
loyalty  which  time,  travel  and  the  press 
of  duty  does  not  erase  from  mind. 


William  Stearns  Davis,  formerly  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty,  writes  the  New 
York  Times  that  “the  perpetuation  of 
the  Ottoman  in  Constantinople  will 
stand  as  one  great  blot  upon  the  new 
map  of  Europe.  It  will  be  an  inde- 
scribably plausible  argument  against 
American  guarantees  of  old  world  ar- 
rangements, such  as  will  delight  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  tempesGtossed 
Article  X.” 
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Oberlin’s  Oldest  Living  Alumna 

Dr.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  ’47 


Though  the  early  Oberlin  fathers  had 
enough  of  the  prophetic  vision  «o  see 
that  it  was  a wise  thing  to  let  their 
latch-string  out  to  women,  they  were  not 
so  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
startling  innovation  as  to  grant  it  with- 
out at  least  mental  reservation.  Perhaps 
they  knew,  as  now,  that  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise, but  blatant  advertising  had  not 
yet  appeared,  and  in  the  long  run  ic 
must  have  seemed  best  to  them  to  leave 
the  door  open  per  contract,  but  not  to 
make  the  invitation  to  enter  unneces- 
sarily persuasive.  It  must  have  seemed 
a reckless  move  on  the  part  of  these  sane 
and  sober  wielders  of  destiny,  and  in 
their  steadfast  minds  there  must  ever 
have  lurked  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  to  be  for  better  or  for  worse  that 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  hold  out 
a fraternal  though  rather  cold  right  hand 
to  women  of  ambition.  It  was  into  this 
atmosphere  of  sober  tolerance,  in  1845, 
that  Antoinette  Brown  entered,  the  girl 
was  to  head  the  long  procession  of 
women  ministers  and  preachers  and 
pioneer  the  way  for  the  three  thousand 
who  have  followed  in  her  path. 

In  the  stage  coach  on  her  way  to 
Oberlin  from  her  New  York  home  she 
was  warned  against  the  possible  influ 
ence  of  another  student,  a strange  and 
dangerous  young  woman  named  Lucy 
Stone.  It  was  a warning  that  bore  fruit, 
for  a strong  and  vigorous  friendship  was 
cemented  between  the  two,  and  years 
later  they  married  brothers,  the  two 
Blackwells. 

Antoinette  Brown  wanted  to  be  a 
minister  and  Lucy  Stone  a lecturer,  but 
for  these  two  callings  practice  in  ora- 
tory and  debate  was  an  essential  prep- 
aration, and  the  college  authorities  stood 
by  Saint  Paul  and  his  exhortation  for 
women  to  be  silent  in  the  churches. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  first  debat- 
ing society  among  college  girls  was 
formed  in  the  parlor  of  an  old  negro 
woman,  who  had  yielded  to  the  already 
eloquent  pleadings  of  Lucy  and  Antoi- 
nette. Here  the  girls  discussed  broad 
and  lofty  topics,  but  when  Commence- 


ment came  the  ways  of  the  leaders  di- 
vided. Lucy  Stone  had  taken  the  class- 
ical course  and  she  was  not  permitted 
to  have  her  voice  heard  on  the  platform 
with  men,  but  Antoinette  was  allowed  to 
read  her  essay  because  she  had  taken 
the  modest  “ ladies’  literary  course," 
and  on  her  Commencement  platform 
were  gathered  only  women. 

The  next  fall  Antoinette  Brown,  to  the 
general  dismay  of  the  faculty,  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary.  Meeting  af- 
ter meeting  was  held  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent her  entrance,  but  it  was  written  In 
the  charter  that  all  opportunities  which 
Oberlin  offered  to  men  were  open  also  to 
women,  and  there  was  no  recanting 
With  something  closely  resembling  un- 
Christian  forbearance  Professor  Morgan, 
head  of  the  department  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, voiced  the  sentiment  of  his  col- 
leagues when  he  solemnly  assured  An- 
toinette that  he  would  keep  her  out  if 
he  could,  but  since  he  could  not  he 
would  do  his  very  best  to  teach  her.  The 
ladies'  board,  composed  mostly  of  pro- 
fessors’ wives,  showed  an  even  less  gen- 
erous spirit  and  tried  to  block  her  path 
by  making  a rule  restricting  a graduate 
from  teaching  undergraduates,  and  there- 
by limiting  greatly  her  means  of  self- 
support.  The  ladies’  board  was  in  very 
truth  steadily  and  consistently  antagon- 
istic to  her  efforts,  and  it  was  only  by 
teaching  a private  class  in  drawing — 
James  Fairchild  was  a member  of  this 
class — that  she  was  able  to  meet  her  ex- 
penses, and  complete  her  course. 

Immediately  following  her  graduation 
from  the  seminary  she  began  work  with 
the  Social  Purity  Society  in  New  York, 
but  her  attendance  at  the  first  Woman’s 
Rights  Convention,  held  in  Worcester  in 
1850,  so  scandalized  her  associates  that 
she  left  the  society  and  began  doing  free 
lance  speaking  and  writing.  Not  long 
after  she  made  a long  tour  with  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  speaking  for  Women’s 
Rights,  but  her  interest  in  the  ministry 
did  not  fail.  She  still  wished  to  preach, 
and  did  occasionally.  Horace  Greeley 
was  warmly  interested  in  her  career  and 
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wished  her  to  accept  a regular  parish 
in  New  York  City,  hut  she  preferred  a 
church  in  a small  town.  In  1853,  then, 
at  South  Butler.  N.  Y.,  she  was  ordained 
and  installed.  This  was  a historic  occa- 
sion, the  first  ordination  of  a woman  as 
a Christian  minister,  but  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  violent  denunciation  from  press 
and  pulpit. 

The  same  year  she  again  set  aside  a 
tradition  when  she  went  as  a delegate 
to  the  temperance  convention  in  New 
York.  Here  her  credentials  were  ac- 
cepted, but  in  spite  of  the  loyalty  toward 
her  of  Phillips  and  Garrison  and  Chan- 
ning,  and  even  Neal  Dow,  the  presiding 
officer,  she  was  prevented  from,  speaking 
through  the  efforts  of  ministerial  dele- 
gates who  disapproved  of  the  new  woman. 

Later  in  life  Mrs.  Blackwell  had  a 
period  of  religious  doubt,  from  which 
she  emerged  a Unitarian.  She  is  now 
the  oldest  living  minister  in  that  society. 
In  addition  to  her  church  work  she 
maintained  her  activitiy  in  many  other 
lines,  and  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  association  for  the  advancement  of 
women,  a fore-runner  of  the  general  fed- 
eration of  women’s  clubs,  and  toured  in 
its  interest  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans. 


Mrs.  Blackwell  must' have  had  varied 
impressions  of  Oberlin.  This  was  her 
college  when  no  other  college  would  ad- 
mit her  because  she  was  a woman,  but 
it  was  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
that  for  long  years  excluded  her  name 
from  the  list  of  its  graduates.  And  it 
was  also  Oberlin  that  years  later,  after 
she  had  shown  her  strength,  made  good 
that  omission  and  granted  her  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  and  D.D. 

Old  age  has  been  slow  in  coming  to 
this  remarkable  woman.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  she  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  a Cook’s  party,  and  had  an  inter- 
esting journey,  with  no  illnesses  and  lit- 
tle fatigue  to  mar  it,  and  not  many 
years  ago — she  is  ninety-five  now — she 
was  discovered  by  a chance  visitor  dig- 
ging potatoes  in  her  garden  and  stoutly 
maintaining  the  doctrine  that  every 
woman,  without  consideration  of  age,  or 
social  condition,  should  dig  her  own  po- 
tatoes. More  recently  deafness  and 
blindness  have  come  to  her,  but  even 
they  in  no  great  measure  have  drained 
her  resources.  She  is  still  receptive, 
still  sympathetic,  still  bright  with  the 
fire  unquenchable  that  grows  not  dim. 


Smith  N.  Penfield,  ’58 

By  George  Frederick  Wright,  ’59 


Dr.  Smith  N.  Penfield,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 7,  1920,  was  born  in  Oberlin  April 
4,  1837.  His  father  was  Anson  Penfield 
and  his  mother  Minerva  Dayton,  both 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Penfield’s  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  from  Wales  in  1630.  His  great- 
grandfather, Captain  Peter  Penfield.  was 
one  of  the  brothers  who  were  officers  in 
the  Continental  Army.  He  was  with 
Washington  in  the  Battle  of  Harlem,  and 
fought  on  the  ground  where  Dr.  Pen- 
field  died.  Dr.  Penfield’s  father  was  a 
manufacturer,  and  also  a fine  amateur 
violinist,  from  whom  he  inherited  his 
musical  talent.  His  father  died  when 
the  son  was  a few  weeks  old.  Smith 
never  remembered  the  time  when  he 
could  not  read  music.  At  the  age  of  six, 
when  a Boston  conductor  was  engaged 
to  drill  the  chorus  for  the  commence- 


ment music,  all  the  choir  and  instru- 
ments broke  down  except  young  Pen- 
field,  who  continued,  all  unconsciously, 
to  sing  his  alto  part  to  the  end.  When 
Mr.  Cady  of  Chicago  was  holding  mu- 
sical conventions  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Ohio,  and  wanted  someone  to  play  for 
him,  he  was  told  to  go  to  Oberlin,  where 
he  would  find  a boy  who  could  read  any- 
thing. Young  Penfield  was  engaged  for 
the  work,  and  so  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
commenced  his  musical  career.  About 
this  time  a famous  quartet  glee  club  was 
started  and  young  Penfield  went  with 
them  to  play  their  accompaniments.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  regarded  as  the 
best  music  teacher  in  Oberlin  and  taught 
sight-reading  in  the  college  classes.  At 
this  time  he  earned  more  than  enough 
to  pay  his  stepfather  for  his  board  in- 
stead of  its  being  taken  from  the  Pen- 
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field  estate,  and  besides  paid  all  his 
other  expenses.  As  his  eldest  brother 
and  sister  had  graduated  it  was  decided 
to  give  what  was  left  of  the  Penfield  es- 
tate to  his  mother.  From  this  time  on 
he  paid  his  expenses  through  college. 
When  the  organ  was  put  into  the  First 
church  in  1854,  he  was  the  first  one  to 
play  upon  it,  and  had  the  keyboard 
placed  in  front  of  the  choir  of  135  sing- 
ers so  that  he  could  conduct  them  while 
playing.  As  the  Penfield  relatives  had 
been  prominent  in  forming  the  institu- 
tion as  a Christian  college  they  were  ex- 
pected to  do  for  it  without  remuneration. 

Dr.  Penfield  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  the  class  of  1858,  and  before 
leaving  Oberlin  was  active  in  forming 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union.  He  next 
went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y„  where  he  gave 
organ  concerts  and  helped  to  start  an  or- 
chestra. He  then  studied  for  a time  in 
New  York  and  Paris  and  went  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  was  immediately  consid- 
ered the  finest  organist  there,  the  pro- 
fessors commenting  on  his  thoroughness. 
On  returning  to  America  he  gave  con- 
certs for  one  winter  in  Chicago,  but  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
his  wife’s  health,  went  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
where  he  started  a conservatory  of  mu- 
sic, which  drew  to  itself  some  of  the 
most  eminent  musicians  of  the  country 
and  gave  an  uplift  to  music  all  over  the 
state. 

After  a few  years  Dr.  Penfield  came 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  many  years 
he  was  organist  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  conducting  four  serv- 
ices each  Sunday,  including  a mission 
song  service  at  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  where  he  was  supported  by 
a choir  of  200  children.  This  service  he 
maintained  for  thirty-three  years.  Later 
he  was  organist  of  St.  George  Episcopal 
church,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  mean- 
while giving  organ  concerts  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Dr.  Penfield  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1861.  graduated  from  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory in  1869,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of 


New  York  in  1885.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  president  of  the  Musical  Teachers’ 
Association.  He  was  the  conductor  of 
musical  conventions  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  drilled  a chorus  of  300  sing- 
ers in  a Presbyterian  church  on  Second 
avenue.  At  this  concert  sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  $1,500 
and  leave  $500  for  the  promotion  of  fu- 
ture meetings.  Dr.  Penfield  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Organists, 
was  a member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Organists,  member  and  manager 
of  the  American  Institute,  member  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  the  Manuscript  Society  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  did  much  work  in 
correcting  manuscripts  and  making  sug- 
gestions to  their  authors.  On  three  oc- 
casions he  played  the  Funeral  March  of 
Chopin  at  the  memorial  services  of  our 
martyred  presidents,  Lincoln,”  Garfield, 
and  McKinley. 

Dr.  Penfield  began  his  work  as  a com- 
poser as  early  as  1857,  when  he  wrote 
two  pieces  for  the  “ Western  Bell1,”  a glee 
book  edited  by  Frederick  H.  Pease  and 
published  in  Boston  by  Ditson.  The 
Oberlin  Student  Monthly  for  1858  has  an 
elaborate  composition  by  him.  In  his 
later  life  he  wrote  the  Cantata  of  the 
Eighteenth  Psalm,  and  took  the  Clem- 
son  Medal  for  an  anthem,  “ In  Time  of 
Tribulation.”  He  wrote  also  many  other 
pieces. 

One  day,  two  years  ago,  after  giving 
thirteen  lessons,  he  met  with  a painful 
accident,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
The  National  Association  of  Organists 
took  charge  of  the  funeral  at  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers  and  paid  their  last 
tribute  to  one  who  had  given  so  much 
time  to  others.  Chopin's  Funeral  March 
was  played  by  his  nephew,  John  Doane 
(Oberlin  Conservatory  1910).  The  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Or- 
ganists, Mr.  Schlieder,  and  other  well- 
known  organists,  played  selections;  and 
"Lead  Kindly  Light”  and  “Crossing  the 
Bar”  were  sung. 

Dr.  Penfield  wished  to  be  buried  in 
Oberlin,  the  town  he  loved  so  well.  He 
leaves  a wife,  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield,  also 
an  Oherlin  graduate,  and  a daughtei, 
Georgia  May  Penfield. 
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New  York  Editor  to  be  Speaker 

Other  Commencement  Week  Events  are  Announced 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New  York 
publicist  and  former  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher  and  now  editor  of  the  Na- 
tion, will  be  the  Commencement  speaker 
at  Oberlin  in  June.  He  is  a grandson 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  pioneer 
abolitionist,  and  has  made  a name  for 
himself  as  a courageous,  public-spirited 
fighter  for  ideals  in  American  public 
life.  For  some  years  he  was  an  editor- 
ial writer  and  president  of  the  New 
Evening  Post,  is*  a director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  author  of  several 
widely  read  books,  as  well  as  innumer- 
able magazine  articles. 

The  full  program  for  Commencement 
has  now  been  completed.  The  principal 
events  will  be  as  follows: 

Thursday,  June  10 

4:30  p.  m.  Senior  Chapel,  Final 
Chapel  Service  of  the 
Year,  led  by  President 
King 

Friday,  June  11 

7:00  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music, 
First  Part 


8:30  p.  m. 

Commencement  Play, 
“The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,” by  the  Dramatic 
Association 

Saturday,  June  12 

2:30  p.  m. 

Base  Ball,  Varsity  vs. 
Ohio  Wesleyan 

8:00  p.  m. 

Commencament  Play, 
“The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,” by  the  Dramatic 
Association 

Sunday,  June 

13 

11:00  a.  m. 

Preaching  in  the 
Churches 

3:30  p.  m. 

Baccalaureate  Service, 

Sermon  by  President 
King 

7:30  p.  m. 

Preaching  Service, 
Speaker  to  be  announced 
later 

Monday,  June 

14 

9:30  a.  m. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting 

of  Board  of  Trustees 


9:30  a.  m. 
12:00  m. 
3:00  p.  m. 


6:00  p.  m. 


6:00  p.  m. 


8:00  p.  m. 


Base  Ball,  Varsity  vs. 
Alumni 

Banquet,  Oberlin  Varsity 
Club 

Senior  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises 

Ivy  Ode,  Spade  Oration 
and  Response,  Presenta- 
tion of  Class  Gift 
Society  Reunions,  the 
Women’s  Literary  Socie- 
ties 

Men’s  Dinner;  Alumni, 
Former  Students,  Under- 
graduates 

Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Sec- 
ond Part 


Tuesday,  June  15 

9:30  p.  m.  Alumni  Meeting.  Gen- 

eral Subject:  “The  Plan 
for  Reorganization  of  the 
Alumni" 

2:00  p.  m.  Alumni  Meeting,  contin- 
uation of  morning  dis- 

cussion 

4 p.  m.  - 7:30  p.  m.  Class  Reunions 
7:45  p.  m.  Step  Exercises,  the 
Young  Women  of  the 

Classes  of  1920  and  1921 

8:30  p.  m.  Alumni  Night,  Presi- 
dent’s Reception,  Alumni 
Reunion  Parade,  Sing- 
ing on  Chapel  Terrace 
Wednesday,  June  16 

10:30  a.  m.  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. Conferring  of 
Degrees.  Address  by 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  “The 
'Nation,”  of  New  York, 


N.  Y. 


1 : 00  p.  m.  Alumni  Dinner 
8:00  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  Reunion 
Glee  Clubs 


Special  reunion  plans  are  now  being 
made  by  the  classes  of  ’70,  ’80,  ’85,  ’90, 
’95,  ’00,  TO,  ’15,  17,  18,  and  19. 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

“ There  has  been  so  much  said  and, 
withal,  so  well  said,”  that  I need  only 
say,  "Amen.”  “ Them’s  my  sentiments.” 
But  I must  express  my  feelings  in  or- 
der to  get  out  of  my  system  some  un- 
comfortable thoughts  that  have  been 
disturbing  me  ever  since  the  receipt  of 
the  little  pamphlet,  " What  Do  You 
Think?  ” and  the  comments  on  the  same 
by  Mr.  Matson  in  the  November  maga 
zine.  It  was  a distinct  shock  to  read 
that  there  were  large  numbers  of  men 
who  were  ashamed  to  " admit  ” their 
connection  with  Oberlin  College.  Such 
men  prove  themselves  unworthy  of 
Oberlin  and  we  would  wish  that  they 
would  refrain  from  such  an  admission, 
for  they  certainly  can  be  no  credit  to 
the  institution. 

Oberlin  was  founded  on  ideals  in  ad- 
vance of  her  time,  and  the  world  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  her.  In  this  most 
critical  period  of  our  world’s  history, 
material  forces  are  seeking  to  overcome 
the  spirit — and  faith  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified by  the  “ fineness  and  spiritual- 
ity of  her  traditions.”  I wish  to  en- 
dorse the  sentiment  quoted  by  the 
Alumni  Magazine  from  Paul  Bellamy’s 
article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
"If  any  institution  of  learning  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  her  past  it  is  Ober- 
lin College.”  His  entire  article  was  an 
eulogy  of  Oberlin  College  as  it  is, — or 
has  been,  the  “Apostles  of  Red  Blood  ” 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  And 
I am  proud  of  my  connection  with  her 
past.  Although  when  I was  a student 
at  Oberlin  there  were  some  of  the  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  women  that  seemed 
narrow  and,  in  a way,  were  humiliating 
and  lowered  her  self-respect,  as  for  in- 
stance. not  being  allowed  to  enter  the 
postofflce  to  inquire  for  her  own  mail, 
the  design,  I suppose,  being  to  keep 
her  away  from  the  male.  But  this  and 
a few  other  rules  that  represented  no 
moral  issue  have  long  since  been  cut  out. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  dancing 
" that  it  is  a fine  exercise,”  has  been 


very  much  overworked.  No  one  dances 
for  the  sake  of  the  exercise;  the  ques- 
tionable features  of  the  dance  are  the 
chief  attraction.  The  few  who  may 
have  danced  from  “ six  to  twenty-six  ” 
may  have  outgrown  their  thrills,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  tobacco  as  for  danc- 
ing. at  college.  It  is  simply  a gross  in 
dulgence  of  a perverted  appetite;  waste- 
ful, extravagant,  harmful  to  the  body, 
blunting  to  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  a 
defiling  of  “ the  temple  of  God,  ...  — 
which  temple  ye  are.”  I confess  that 
my  respect  for  a young  man,  especially 
a young  college  man  who  sucks  an  old 
pipe  or  puffs  a cigar  or  cigaret,  falls 
below  par.  Tobacco  is  a habit-forming 
drug,  only  a little  less  harmful  than 
opium,  cocaine  and  such  drugs  as  med- 
ical science  taboos.  For  one,  I regret 
this  departure  from  traditional  stand- 
ards wherein  Oberlin  differed  from 
other  institutions  only  because  her 
standards  were  higher.  She  has  been 
forced  to  allow  these  indulgences  or  be 
called  a " sissy  college.”  This  is  a label 
on  the  twentieth  century  youth  who 
think  themselves  “progressive!” 

Emily  R.  Caughey-Wakefield,  '79. 

Kingsville,  0. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine:  — 

I have  been  following  with  great  inter- 
est the  plans  for  the  formation  of  an  ef- 
fective Alumni  Association.  My  chief 
criticism  of  the  proposed  constiution  is 
that  it  does  not  insure  a fair  representa- 
tion for  the  alumnae  of  the  college  on 
the  alumni  council  and  board  of  trustees. 
For  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  consti- 
tution to  prevent  the  election  of  women 
as  representatives  of  the  various  classes 
or  alumni  organizations  as  a matter  of 
practice  men  would  almost  invariably  be 
chosen  to  fill  these  offices  and  practically 
the  only  women  on  the  council  would  be 
those  elected  by  " whatever  alumnae  as- 
sociation may  hereafter  be  organized.” 

In  spite  of  Oberlin’s  traditions  for  co- 
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education  and  thoroughgoing  democracy 
there  is  still  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  administration  of  our  col- 
lege and  alumni  organizations.  The  fact 
that  such  discrimination  is  a matter  of 
social  custom,  observed  by  both  men  and 
women,  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  we  guard  against  it  when  building 
for  the  future.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  make  our  Alumni  Association  thor- 
oughly democratic  in  this  respect  from 
the  start  rather  than  wait  for  the  slow 
change  of  social  custom  to  make  it  so? 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  women  of  the 
Association  will  be  as  much  interested 
as  its  men  in  the  general  welfare  of 
Oberlin.  Furthermoie  their  influence 
will  be  needed  to  further  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  the  women  of  the  student  body 
and  the  alumnae. 

I wish  to  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  constitution,  or  by-laws,  provide  that 
each  class  and  local  organization  shall 
elect  alternately  a man  and  a woman  as 
its  representative  on  the  alumni  council. 

Helen  M.  Dart,  T2. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WOMAN’S  SIDE  OF  THE  SEAL 
Editors  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine:  — 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
struggle  among  the  graduates  of  Oberlin 
(I  was  undergraduate,  class  of  ’85)  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  smoking, 
dancing  and  cards  among  the  student 
body.  Especially  was  I interested  in  the 
article  by  my  daughter,  Irene  (Kincaid) 
Morey  Carter,  for  she  made  out  a good 
case  for  dancing  but  overlooked  its  un- 
desirable side,  and  did  not  refer  to  the 
tobacco  evil  at  all. 

Hence  I have  been  impelled  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  recently  opened  and 
unknown  “Woman’s  Side’’  of  the  Seal  of 
the  U.  S.  which  reestablished  the  Knights 
of  the  Grail  and  Garter  in  America,  as 
defense  of  church,  state,  woman,  child 
and  the  home. 

The  flag  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  its 
seal  of  state,  was  designed  by  George 
Washington,  and  his  distinguished  com- 
mittee, meeting  in  old  Alexandria  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  No.  22,  Georgetown,  Va. 
This  fact  will  soon  be  announced  from 
the  Masonic  Temple,  via  its  New  Age 
Magazine.  Into  my  hands  these  officials 


gave  the  honor  of  first  opening  the 
Woman’s  Side  of  Seal  and  also  the  first 
article  on  the!  origin  of  the  flag. 

In  my  day  in  Oberlin  Masonry  was 
denounced  by  President  Fairchild,  but 
we  know  it  to  be  the  defense  from  Je- 
suitism, of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  flag,  democracy  and  the 
church  of  the  first  century,  and  verily 
in  this  day,  Oberlin’s  Puritanism. 

(Mrs.)  Grace  Kincaid  Morey. 

101  Depew  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UNION  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
CHURCHES 

After  various  meetings  in  both 
churches  for  discussions  of  the  subject 
it  has  at  last  become  a settled  fact  that 
the  First  and  Second  Congregational 
churches  are  to  be  united  in  one  body 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Oberlin.  A committee 
made  up  of  twelve  members  from  each 
church  has  been  appointed  to  make 
plans  and  to  present  them  for  the  per- 
fecting of'  this  union.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  to  come  before  this 
committee  will  be  the  matter  of  decid- 
ing upon  a suitable  auditorium  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  congrega- 
tion, though  there  are  other  considera- 
tions perhaps  equally  weighty,  and  some 
time  must  elapse  before  definite  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  and  a report  given  to 
the  widely  scattered  and  warmly  inter- 
ested friends  of  the  two  churches.  The 
new  church  will  have  a membership  of 
1600  and  will  be  the  largest  Congrega- 
tional body  between  Brooklyn  and  Los 
Angeles. 

That  there  will  be  37,000  college  stu- 
dents ten  years  hence  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  at  least  16,000  of  them  in  attend- 
ance at  the  state-supported  institutions 
at  an  annual  cost  of  ?6, 000, 000,  is  the 
prediction  made  in  a bulletin  just  is- 
sued from  Miami  university,  at  Oxford, 
This  bulletin,  with  its  tables  of  figures 
and  estimates,  is  being  distributed  by 
the  university  to  counteract  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  the  present  enrollments 
in  our  colleges  are  abnormally  large, 
and  to  give  the  people  of  Ohio  some  vis- 
ion of  the  growing  magniture  of  higher 
education  as  maintained  by  the  state. 
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Athletics 


Basketball 

The  Oberlin  quintet  journeyed  to 
Cleveland  February  24  expecting  a hot 
battle  with  the  Reserve  outfit.  The 
team  completely  upset  the  dope  and  fin- 
ished with  a 40-14  victory.  So  far  Re- 
serve’s attacks  at  Oberlin  in  athletics 
have  been  rather  futile  this  year. 

Coming  from  behind  in  the  final  seven 
minutes  of  play,  Oberlin  grabbed  the  re- 
turn game  with  Case  by  a 22-17  score 
February  28.  Anxious  for  revenge,  for 
the  Scientists  won  in  the  first  game,  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  cagemen  played  all 
around  their  opponents,  but  were  unable 
to  shoot  until  the  last  period  rally. 

Denison  captured  the  final  game  of 
the  season  in  one  of  the  wierdest  con- 
tests ever  seen  in  Warner  gym.  The 
Baptists  held  Oberlin  to  two  points  dur- 
ing the  first  half  while  rolling  up  23 
counters.  In  the  second  frame  Hub- 
bert’s  men  came  through  with  a rush 
that  sent  a scare  into  the  visiting  camp. 
However,  Denison  had  enough  of  a lead 
to  come  out  ahead  with  a 29-20  count. 

Alfred  Wheeler,  '22,  of  Oberlin,  right 
forward  on  this  year’s  quint,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  captaincy  of  the  1920-21  bas- 
ketball team.  A1  was  high  scorer  of  the 
team  and  is  also  a letter  man  in  foot- 
ball, serving  at  quarterback  on  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  eleven  and  on  last  fall’s  grid  crew. 

The  sophomores  won  the  men’s  inter- 
class  basketball  series,  while  the  senior 
outfit  finished  on  top  in  the  women’s 
league.  Neither  team  lost  a game. 

Tennis 

Work  on  the  tennis  courts  at  Dill  field 
is  expected  to  be  under  way  very  soon. 
The  college  will  not  have  the  use  of  the 
Morgan  street  courts  this  year.  The  ten- 
nis team  will  be  forced  to  use  the  Golf 
'club  courts  for  any  matches  this  spring. 

Track 

With  two  star  distance  men  not  in 
togs  because  of  sickness  and  injuries, 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  trackers  hung 
up  a victory  over  Case  and  Reserve  in 
an  indoor  triangular  meet  at  Cleveland 
March  11.  The  second  string  distance 


men  came  through  with  the  points  to 
give  Oberlin  the  victory.  The  final  score 
read:  Oberlin,  51;  Reserve,  29;  Case, 

28.  This  accomplishment  is  very  cheer- 
ing to  Oberlin  track  supporters,  who 
were  looking  for  a defeat. 


THE  1920  ECOLOGY  TRIP 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  announces 
plans  for  this  year's  trip  of  the  ecology 
class.  The  trip  is  open  to  graduates. 

The  trip  last  summer  was  made  in 
five  Fords  and  one  Franklin  sedan. 
There  were  twenty-one  in  that  party, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  women.  They 
paralleled  the  Lincoln  Highway  to 
Omaha,  south  of  it,  but  from  there  to 
Cheyenne  they  were  on  the  Lincoln.  From 
Cheyenne  they  drove  northward  to  Cody, 
and  entered  the  Yellowstone  Park  over 
the  Sylvan  Pass  from  the  east.  Two  full 
days  were  spent  in  the  Park.  They  left 
the  Park  by  the  west  entrance  and  drove 
down  to  Pocatello,  thence  to  Portland 
via  Pendleton  and  The  Dalles,  over  the 
Columbia  Highway.  From  Portland  they 
drove  to  the  coast  of  Washington  near 
Aberdeen — at  Moclips.  The  return  trip 
was  made  over  the  Yellowstone  High- 
way, all  the  way  from  Tacoma. 

The  1920  ecology  trip  will  be  made 
with  three  touring  Fords  and  one  Ford 
ton  truck.  There  will  be  fourteen  persons, 
probably  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  The 
route  will  be  the  Midland  Trail,  which 
passes  through  Columbus,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Yosemite  Park.  Instead 
of  going  to  San  Francisco  the  class  will 
reach  the  Pacific  ocean  at  Pacific  Grove, 
which  is  near  Monterey.  A week  will  be 
spent  there  in  study  before  the  end  of 
the  class  work. 

It  is  planned  to  begin  the  trip  on  June 
17,  the  day  after  Commencement,  and  to 
close  it  on  August  6.  at  Pacific  Grove,  or 
eight  weeks  in  all.  The  party  will  break 
up  and  each  member  take  his  own  way 
home.  The  cars  will  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  members  of  the 
class. 

This  will  be  a strictly  camping  trip. 
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There  will  be  no  hotel  stops.  Breakfast 
and  supper  will  always  be  served  In 
camp,  but  the  noon  meal  will  be  eaten 
at  restaurants  when  that  is  convenient. 

Stops  will  be  made  along  the  way  for 
the  study  of  plants,  animals,  and  such 
geological  features,  including  topogra- 
phy, as  may  be  possible.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  Pikes  Peak.  Rocky  Mountain 
Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado from  the  north  side,  Yosemite 
Park,  and  several  places  of  unusual 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  Utah.  An  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  by  train  will  be  given  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  SALARY 
FUND 

The  alumni  are  interested  in  the  Sal- 
ary Fund,  there  isn’t  any  doubt  about 
that! 

The  report  of  the  first  eighteen  days, 
following  the  mailing  of  the  letter;  to 
the  alumni  is  convincing  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  good  will.  The  total  sub- 
scribed at  the  end  of  this  period  was 
$20,676  from  120  donors.  The  subscrip- 
tions ranged  from  $1.00  to  $5,000. 
Moreover,  some  who  could  not  contrib- 
ute, have  sent  in  letters  expressing  a de- 
gree of  interest  and  appreciation  that 
leaves  no  doubt  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  alumni  generally  toward  the  pres- 
ent undertaking,  and  the  future  plans  of 
the  college. 

The  important  fact  remains,  however, 
that  there  is  still  a total  of  approximate- 
ly $45,000  to  be  provided,  and  the  col- 
lege authorities  would  be  much  relieved 
if  this  fund  could  be  promptly  com- 
pleted,  in  order  that  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  exceedingly  important  pro- 
gram which  must  be  faced,  for  build- 
ings, scholarship  funds,  and  endowment, 
involving  over  $5,000,000. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  salary  fund  may 
be  entirely  subscribed  by  June  1,  and 
the  alumni  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded are  urged  to  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once. 

The  administrative  officers  are  work- 
ing steadily  on  the  survey  of  the  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  college,  and  full 


publicity  will  be  given  to  these  plans  in 
the  near  future. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Glenn  Plumb,  ’91,  author  of  the  Plumb 
plan,  spoke  in  the  First  church  Sunday, 
March  7. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Student  Volunteer 
Union  held  their  annual  conference  in 
Oberlin  March  8-9.  It  was  the  largest 
Volunteer  assemblage  ever  held  by  this 
union. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  the  Irish  dram- 
atist, lectured  in  Finney  chapel  Febru- 
ary 24  on  the  “ Theatre  of  the  People.” 

The  annual  series  of  Haskell  Lectures 
was  given  in  Council  hall  March  16-23. 
by  Professor  Hugh  Mackintosh  of  the 
Free  Church  college,  Edinborough.  The 
subject  of  the  course  was  “ The  Origin- 
ality of  the  Christmas  Message.” 

Dorothea  Spinney  presented  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  in 
Warner  hall  March  16.  Professor  Wa- 
ger gave  a preparatory  lecture  on  the 
Medea  at  the  Men’s  Building  March  12. 

A life-work  conference  of  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  was  held  in 
Oberlin  March  1-3.  Dr.  Charles  Gilkey, 
Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward  and  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams  ‘were  among  the  speakers.  Sec- 
tional vocational  conferences  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  larger  convoca- 
tion. 

Whiting  Williams,  ’99,  gave  the  March 
Thursday  lecture  on  the  subject,  “ What 
is  on  the  Worker’s  Mind?”  The  experi 
ence  contributing  to  the  interesting  qual- 
ity of  this  lecture  was  procured  by  Mr 
Williams  in  seven  months  of  living  as 
a laborer  in  the  steel  plants,  coal  mines 
and  ship  yards.  He  is  now  director  of 
personnel  with  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Steel  Co.  of  Cleveland. 


Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of 
Yale  university,  will  retire  in  the  spring 
of  1921  "unless  some  grave  emergency 
should  arise,”  he  said  here  today.  He 
will  be  65  years  old  then  and  his  retire- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  his  often 
expressed  decision,  he  added.  Dr.  Had- 
ley has  been  president  of  Yale  since 
1899. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


CLEVELAND  DINES  ATHLETES 

Fifty  men  of  the  Cleveland  alumni  en- 
tertained the  football  and  basketball 
teams  of  the  college  at  a banquet  in  the 
Statler  library  on  March  12.  Much  eat- 
ing, and  much  talking  mingled  with 
several  features  in  lighter  vein.  The 
spirit  of  ripened  fellowship  that  comes 
with  some  years  out  of  college  was  rep- 
resented in  a brief  address  by  George 
B.  Siddall,  ’91.  Jollification  and  gayety 
were  represented  by  the  orchestral  mu- 
sic, singing  and  dancing  which  had  been 
arranged  by  younger  members  of  the 
alumni.  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  presi- 
dent of  the  alumni  association,  presided. 

The  younger  men  now  in  college  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Cleveland  alumni.  "Look  us 
up  when  you  come  to  town”  was  the 
password  of  friendship  that  was  passed 
around  during  the  dinner  and  the  in- 
formal talking  that  followed. 

Tom  Hendricks  of  the  White  Motor 
Co.  gave  a popular  inspirational  talk  on 
the  relation  of  college  experience  to  life 
in  the  world  outside. 

Considerable  mystery  surrounding  a 
couple  of  “conservatory  girls”  whom  the 
athletes  were  accused  of  having  smug- 
gled into  the  banquet  was  cleared  up  by 
the  appearance  of  a pair  of  entertainers 
who  contributed  a great  deal  to  speed- 
ing the  departing  food.  “Telegrams”  of 
reassurance  regarding  the  character 
and  attainments  of  tlhe  college  men 
were  brought  into  the  banquet  every 
few  moments  by  the  waiters.  These 
were  conceded  to  be  superfluous  by  as- 
tute members  of  the  alumni  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  emphatically  as 
willing  to  take  the  athletes  at  their  face 
value. 

WASHINGTON  ALUMNI  MEET 

Oberlin  alumni  and  former  students, 
more  than  100,  held  a reunion  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  February  28.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  ’94,  presided.  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 


'91,  head  of  the  Plumb  plan,  was  one  of 
the  speakers,  declaring  that  although 
the  present  Congress  did  not  think 
much  of  the  Plumb  plan  for  running  the 
railroads,  there  were  a lot  of  people  who 
did,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there  would 
be  a Congress  before  long  which  would 
think  much  differently  in  regard  to  the 
plan.  Some  of  those  present  were 
Walter  Y.  Durand,  '96,  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Martin  L.  Davey,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  R.  H. 
McKelvey,  ’01,  of  Suffem,  N.  Y.,  Mark 
Heald,  ’14,  Mabel  Law,  '11,  Helen  M. 
Dart,  ’12,  Alice  Boggs,  ’13,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  D.  Ruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Car- 
ter, ’14,  of  Baltimore,  W.  J.  Vickery,  ’81, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lines,  ’01,  E.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  ’09,  Mrs.  Wesley  Frost,  ’07,  W. 

L.  Cheney,  ’13,  Ruth  I.  Tubbs,  ’15,  Vesta 

M.  Little,  ’10,  A.  E.  Fath,  TO,  Lyle  A. 
Smith,  ’09.  Oberlin  songs  were  sung 
and  many  reminiscences  of  the  old 
timers  were  given  following  the  dinner. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’72 — Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  who 
has  recently  visited  Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  those  countries  for 
the  New  York  Times.  The  first  one, 
entitled  “ Will  Japan  Succeed  Germany 
as  an  Imperialistic  Power,”  appeared  in 
the  issue  for  February  1. 

’75 — William  S.  Scarborough,  presi- 
dent of  Wilberforce  University,  is  leader 
of  a movement  to  raise  an  $80,000  build- 
ing fund  to  permit  the  institution  to 
carry  on  its  larger  work. 

’91-t — Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  is  ad- 
dressing audiences  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  on  Americanization  and  the  Im- 
migrant. He  believes  that  patience  is 
needed  in  Americanization,  that  the 
teaching  of  English  is  overemphasized 
as  a means  of  Americanization,  that  the 
immigrant  is  less  an  American  since  the 
war  than  before. 

'92 — Frank  North  Williams’  son,  Har- 
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old  North,  is  a Junior  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Williams  is  in  business  in 
Chinook,  Mont. 

'93 — Susan  F.  Hinman  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a delegate  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
convention  in  London,  April  18-25.  She 
will  sail  from  New  York  on  the  Saxonia, 
April  3,  and  will  spend  six  weeks  in 
Great  Britain  and  two  on  the  continent. 

'96 — C.  C.  Bebout,  who  has  been  cash- 
ier of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Green- 
wich for  several  years,  was  this  year 
made  president  of  that  institution. 

’97 — V.  0.  Johnston  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  National  Land  anl 
Gravel  association.  He  has  large  inter- 
ests in  this  business  in  Lincoln,  111.,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  and  Sabula,  Iowa. 

’98 — Frank  P.  Whitney  is  now  director 
of  school  housing,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

’99 — T.  Alonza  Early  is  field  secretary 
of  the  Louisiana  Conference  Sunday 
School  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
with  residence  at  Alexandria,  La. 

’00 — Helen  A.  Sargent  of  Huguenot 
University  College,  Wellington,  South 
Africa,  will  be  in  Jasper,  New  York, 
from  March  5 until  January  1,  1921. 

’02 — Orville  C.  Sanborn  spent  the  fall 
in  England  and  France  'attending  to 
legal  matters.  His  address  is  80  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

’07 — W.  J.  Gifford  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  head  of  the  department  of 
education.  State  Normal  school,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia.  He  is  also  assist- 
ant state  high  school  inspector.  He 
was  an  educational  director  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  Newport  News  during  the 
war. 

’08 — George  Everson’s  address  is  1220 
Gasco  building,  Portland,  Ore. 

’08 — Leah  Crane  Crowley  is  living  at 
Ford  City,  Ontario,  Canada. 

ex-’09 — L.  H.  Hart  is  representing  the 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co.  in  Detroit  as 
sales  engineer  of  construction  equip- 
ment. His  address  is  1401  David  Whit- 
ney building. 

’09 — Evelina  Belden,  who  since  the 
war  has  been  an  organizer  in  the  Illi- 
nois branch  of  the  civilian  Red  Cross, 


is  the  author  of  a pamphlet  recently  is- 
sued at  the  government  printing  office 
in  Washington.  It  is  a report  on  courts 
in  the  U.  S.  hearing  children’s  cases, 
and  is  the  result  of  a questionnaire  study 
covering  the  year  1918.  Miss  Belden 
has  served  in  the  juvenile  protective  as- 
sociation in  Chicago  and  was  one  of 
twenty  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
child’s  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  department 
of  labor  when  it  was  formed. 

’09 — Ernest  H.  VanFossan  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  war  credits 
board.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  war 
department  claims  board. 

’10 — Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  women’s  press  national 
board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  recently 
published  a pamphlet  on  “The  War  and 
the  Woman’s  Point  of  View.”  It  is  one 
of  a series  issued  under  the  heading 
“ The  Religious  Outlook.”  Miss  McCul- 
loch treats  her  subject  under  three 
heads,  “The  Church  and  Woman’s  En- 
larged Experience,”  “A  Deepening  In- 
stinct for  Freedom,”  and  “What  Women 
May  Contribute  Today.” 

’ll — Jacob  Homer  Doell  is  living  at 
1418  Alapai  street,  Honolulu. 

T2 — Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Webster  Groves 
(Mo.)  Congregational  church,  after  three 
years  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

’12 — Mary  W.  Coates  has  a position  in 
the  University  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

’12-cons. — Harold  R.  Harvey  is  enter- 
ing into  many  musical  activities  along 
with  his  teaching  at  Baker  university, 
Baldwin,  Kans.  February  15  he  was 
violin  soloist  at  an  organ  recital'  given 
at  Independence  church,  Kansas  City. 
He  also  appeared  on  the  program  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  music  teachers’ 
association  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  February 
18-20.  He  appeared  on  the  opening  pro- 
gram with  Professor  Louis  Rowland  ac- 
companying. 

T3 — Carlos  N.  Bushnell  is  a member 
of  the  firm,  Clarence  E.  Bushnell  & Son, 
steam-fitters,  engineers,  and  plumbers’ 
supplies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’13 — Isaranda  F.  Sanborn  is  spending 
the  year  taking  special  work  in  English 
at  Columbia  university.  Her  address  is 
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Fernald  hall,  Columbia  university,  New 
York. 

'14 — Mark  M.  Heald  is  assistant  chief 
of  the  license  division  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  where  he  has  been  employed 
since  his  discharge  from  military  serv- 
ice last  July.  He  spent  several  months 
at  the  University  of  Montpellier  where 
he  specialized  in  international  law  and 
diplomacy  and  in  the  French  language. 

’15 — Ella  C.  Parmenter  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Wo- 
men’s club  to  succeed  Mary  R.  Cochran, 
’03,  who  resigned.  Helen  F.  Harvey, 
’15,  is  corresponding  secretary. 

’15 — C.  K.  Matson  is  publicity  director 
for  the  Cleveland  Welfare-  Federation 
and  the  Cleveland  Foundation  with  af- 
fices  at  707  Electric  building,  Cleveland. 

’15  t. — C.  W.  Kelly  is  a teacher  in 
Phelps  Hall  Bible  Training  school,  Tus- 
keegee  institute,  Alabama. 

’16 — Leonard  P.  Bennett  is  in  news- 
paper syndicate  work  in  Toledo.  His 
home  address  is  1818  Trinity  Drive. 

T7,  T8,  T9 — The  Cleveland  contingent 
of  the  classes  of  T7,  T8,  and  T9  gave  an 
informal  dance  to  Oberlin  alumni  and 
friends  at  the  I.  O.  F.  temple.  East  55th 
street,  March  30. 

T8 — Florence  A.  WTells  and  Mildred  K. 
Willey  are  deputy  county  auditors  of 
Cuyahoga  county.  Their  business  ad-, 
dresses  is  Cleveland  court  house. 

T9 — Dorothy  Quayle’s  address  is  417 
West  120  street,  New  York.  She  is  a 
student  in  Columbia  university. 

'20 — Albert  Clark  is  teaching  in  a 
boys’  school  at.  Helenswood,  Tenn.  The 


school  moves  to  Martha's  Vineyard, 
April  1. 


MARRIAGES 

T2- — Bessie  Balson  to  G.  Amer  Dilley, 
at  Warren,  O.,  December  31.  Mrs.  Dilley 
has  taught  in  the  Warren  schools  six 
years. 

T2 — Hazel  Isabel  Race  to  William  E. 
Scott,  February  14.  at  Chicago,  111.  They 
are  living  at  130  South  Grove  street. 
Oak  Park,  111.  Mr.  Scott  is  a graduate 
of  Marietta  college,  ’04. 

'12 — Lillian  J.  Blackwell  to  William 
Henry  Dial,  Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  Febru- 
ary 18.  They  are  living  in  Akron. 

Ex-’21— Mildred  Giesey  to  Carl  Stroel- 
man,  Toronto,  February  21.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stroelman  are  living  at  Ashland,  Ky. 


BIRTHS 

’94 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  .N.  Spindler,  a 
son,  George  Dearborn  Spindler,  Stevens 
Point.  Wis.,  February  28. 

’07— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Gifford,  a 
son,  Robert  Walter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
December  27. 

TO — To  H.  Deane  Phillips  and  Ida 
Henderson  Phillips,  a daughter,  Louise 
Catherine,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 30. 

TO,  ’09 — To  William  P.  Lamale  and 
Maude  M.  Hughes  Lamale.  a son.  William 
Theodore,  February  27.  Tarkio,  Mo. 

T3 — To  Walter  L.  Cheney  and  Myrtle 
Kellogg  Cheney,  October  11.  1919,  a 

daughter,  Margaret  Jane,  427  Irving 
street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

T8 — To  Caroline  Klinefelter  Shelton 
and  Elbert  M.  Shelton,  a daughter,  Lois, 
Kipton,  O.,  March  3. 


Deaths 


Laura  Denman-Booth.  ’53 
Oberlin  lost  one  of  her  oldest  gradu- 
ates in  the  death  of  Laura  Denman- 
Booth,  ’53,  at  Claremont,  Cal.,  February 
27.  Her  death  was  very  sudden.  Mrs. 
Booth  having  enjoyed  unusual  health  for 
one  of  her  years.  She  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, O.,  March  22,  1823.  She  enrolled 
at  Oberlin  as  a second  year  student  in 
the  literary  course  in  1847.  Her  studies 


were  interrupted  for  three  years,  but 
she  completed  the  course  in  1853,  gradu- 
ating with  the  diploma  of  the  literary 
course.  She  then  taught  one  year  in 
Iberia  college  and  was  married  Novem- 
ber 7,  1854,  to  Joseph  Wright  Booth.  For 
many  years  they  lived  at  Pueblo,  Col., 
but  after  her  husband’s  death  Mrs.  Booth 
moved  to  California,  where  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  long  life. 
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In  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  Vincent  Booth  Claypool.  a' 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Booth,  writes:  "To 

the  very  end  she  revered  the  name  of 
her  Alma  Mater.  She  was  always  in- 
terested in  a Greater  Oberlin.  If  she  had 
lived  she  would  have  had  her  ninety- 
second  birthday  on  the  twenty-second  of 
March.” 

’60 — Mrs.  Tracy  F.  Bingham  (Myra 
Fletcher  Connet)  died  November  7,  1917, 
at  Sugar  City,  Colo. 

’68 — Frances  Mary  Beaumont  died  at 
4060  Alameda  Drive,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
February  19.  She  had  been  a teacher  in 
Cleveland  Central  high  school. 

’68 — Mrs.  Matthew  Anderson  (Caroline 
Virginia  Still),  a graduate  of  the  Wom- 
en’s Medical  college,  Philadelphia  (with 
the  class  of  1878),  died  at  1924  South 
College  avenue,  Philadelphia,  June  2, 
1919. 

’70 — John  Quincy  Donnell  died  at 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  March  2.  He  had  been 
blind  for  65  years,  but  had  led  an  active 
life  and  had  a successful  career.  He  had 
been  teacher,  lawyer,  editor  and  state 
legislator.  He  found  his  greatest  de- 
light in  newspaper  work  and  was  a keen 
student  of  national  and  international 
questions. 

’79 — James  Ishmael  Greves,  a gradu- 
ate of  Iowa  Medical  college,  with  the 
class  of  1883.  died  at  131  West  Ninth 
street,  Dallas,  Texas,  May  3.  1918. 

’81 — Mrs.  William  B.  Oleson  (Abby 
Jane  Addams)  died  June  3,  1916,  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

'99  t. — George  E.  Merrill  died  at  Union- 
ville,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  October  12,  1919.  Sur- 
viving Mr.  Merrill  are  his  widow  and 
one  daughter,  Matie,  a member  of  the 
class  of  1913  of  the  college. 

’12 — George  A.  Andrus  died  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  March  4 of  influenza.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Bernice  Wood  Andrus,  and  one 
child. 

T7 — Harry  Amerman  Bliss,  Jr.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Ambulance  Corps, 


died  in  Buffalo,  February  24,  of  pneu- 
monia. His  wife  was  Esther  Porter  of 
East  Jordan,  Mich.,  also  of  the  class  of 
1917. 

Ex-’20— Harold  Hanson  White  died  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  pneumonia,  Feb- 
ruary 16.  He  was  a student  of  chemis- 
try at  Yale.  During  the  war  he  was  an 
ensign  on  a transport  running  between 
the  U.  S.  and  the  Azores. 

’22— Donald  Maegregor  Norton  died  at 
the  Oberlin  hospital  March  12  of  tuberc- 
ular meningitis.  He  was  a son  of  Mil- 
ton  Norton  and  Louise  Hill  Norton,  both 
of  the  class  of  1894,  of  Toulon,  111.,  and 
a brother  of  Harriet  Norton  of  the  class 
of  1921. 

Former  Student— Mrs.  Stephen  C. 
Leonard  (Sarah  Jane  Kilbourne),  a stu- 
dent in  the  college,  ’43-’45,  died  at 
Orange.  N.  J„  February  11,  1919.  Mr. 
Leonard  was  a graduate  of  the  class  of 
1844. 

Former  Student — Mrs.  Howard  Rogers 
(Sarah  Ainsworth)  died  in  Moline,  111., 
February  11  of  pneumonia.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Smith  college.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Harry  and  Stella  Davidson 
Ainsworth,  both  of  the  class  of  1884. 
She  is  survived  by  a young  son. 

Former  Student — Jennie  Asaneth  Rob- 
inson, head  of  the  music  department  of 
Fisk  university,  died  in  February  after 
a brief  illness.  She  was  a student  in 
the  Oberlin  conservatory  for  five  years. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Graham,  widow  of  William 

M.  Graham  of  the  class  of  1880,  and 
mother  of  Agnes  Graham  Nicol  of  the 
class  of  1912  and  of  Alexander  Graham 
of  the  class  of  1917,  died  in  the  Oberlin 
hospital  February  28. 

Frank  Hunt  died  at  Lake  Waccabuc. 

N.  Y.r  February  14.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Annis  Mead  Hunt  of  the  class  of  1891 
and  the  father  of  Constance  Hunt  of  the 
class  of  1916,  who  is  a teacher  in  the 
Katonah  (N.  Y.)  high  school. 

Former  Student  — Abby  Elizabotn 
Grant,  wife  of  Almon  W.  Burr,  of  the 
class  of  1868,  died  March  6 at  Beloit, 
Wis.  She  was  a student  in  the  college 
’66-’67. 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 

Address 


ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session,  1920,  June  1 8 -Aug.  5 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 


English  for  foreign 
students 
French 
Fine  Arts 


Geography 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 


Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  carrying  on  graduate  work.  The  department  of  Education  offers  courses 
that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  A limited 
number  of  senior  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practive  teaching  in  the 
local  high  school.  Applications  for  practice  should  be  made  to  the  Director.  The 
courses  in  French  are  intended  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  recently  commenced  work  in  these  departments  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  added  preparation. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O., 
or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


Peace  and  Oberlin 


Alumni: — 

From  the  war  has  come  the  same  old  Oberlin  spirit,  but 
on  a different  plane — a fire-tried,  experienced  attitude. 

See  all  the  student  activities  in  the 

1921  Hi  = 0-Hi 

Cut  here  and  mail  your  subscription  to  Dean  C.  C.  W.  Nicol,  now, 
before  you  forget  it. 


Price  $3.50,  Postpaid  anywhere 


copies 

I hereby  subscribe  for  of  the  1921  Hi-O-Hi. 

copy 


Enclosed  $ 


Address 


‘‘The  secret  of  success  in  life” 

— said  DISRAELI 

“is  for  a man  to  bo  ready  for 
his  opportimity  when  it  comes ” 


F any  institution  in 
America  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  sound- 
ness of  that  statement  it  is 
the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

Every  year  the  Institute 
has  the  privilege  of  discus- 
sing their  business  prob- 
lems intimately  with  a great 
many  thousand  different 
men.  And  one  fact  stands 
outprominentlyinall  those 
discussions : 

Work ; ambition ; loyalty  — all 
these  will  carry  a man  gradually 
toward  his  goal. 

But  the  really  big  successes  come 
to  those  men  who  have  made  them- 
selves ready  in  some  special  way, 
and  when  that  opportunity  comes, 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  self- 
confidence  to  reach  out  and  grasp  it. 

$7,000  in  one  hour 

RECENTLY  an  engineer,  col- 
lege trained,  told  his  experi- 
ence. He  was  employed  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  at  a salary  of  j^ooo 
a year.  He  learned  that  an  im- 
portant company  in  New  York 
was  seeking  a manager  for  the 
Philippines,  and  presented  himself 
in  the  President’s  office. 

There  was  no  question  about  his 
fitness,  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point. The  question  was  whether 
his  knowledge  of  business  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  variety  of  problems 
that  would  present  themselves. 


"Test  me,”  he  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "Send  out  to  your  files  and 
bring  in  questions  of  the  sort  I will 
be  expected  to  handle.  For  a year 
I have  been  fitting  myself  for  an 
opportunity  like  this  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

"I  have  studied  the  fundamen- 
tals of  selling  and  advertisingj  of 
costs  and  accounting,  of  traffic,  for- 
eign trade,  and  corporation  finance. 
Give  me  a chance  to  show  what  I 
have  Earned.  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  the 
contract  was  signed  at  a salary  of 
$ 1 0,000  a year.  In  that  single 
hour  his  income  jumped  $ 7,000 
— because  he  was  ready  for  his  op- 
portunity when  it  arrived. 

Thousands  of  men  have 
shortened  the  path  to  success 

SINCE  its  establishment  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
has  enrolled  many  thousands  of  men 
representing  every  kind  of  business 
and  every  department  in  business. 

3 5 % of  them  were  university 
graduates. 

Most  of  them  would  have  at- 
tained ultimate  success  even  with- 
out the  Institute.  But  the  Insti- 
tute did  for  them  what  it  did  for 
the  man  whose  story  is  quoted 
above  ; it  saved  wasted  years  ; it 
laid  before  them  the  experience  and 
methods  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  modern  business  and  said : "Use 
these  as  your  own  ; fit  yourself  for 
your  opportunity  as  adequately  as 
tho  you  had  spent  years  in  moving 
from  one  department  of  business  to 


another,  mastering  each  by  the  slow 
process  of  practical  experience.” 

The  Advisory  Council 

THESE  men,  whom  the  Insti- 
tute has  already  trained,  are 
sufficient  proof  of  what  its  training 
may  do  for  you. 

The  other  reason  for  your  con- 
fidence is  found  in  the  men  behind 
the  Institute — the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil— consisting  of: 

Frank  A.  Vanderl'p,  the  finan- 
cier ; General  Coleman  duPont,  the 
well  known  business  executive ; John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engi- 
neer; Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  stat’s- 
tician  and  economist;  and  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce. 

Send  for  this  book 

IT  will  pay  you,  as  it  has  paid  so 
many  thousand  other  college 
men,  to  learn  all  the  facts  about  the 
Institute.  They  are  printed  in  a 
1 1 6-page  book  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business.”  It  is  a book  worth 
adding  to  your  business  library  and 
it  will  be  sent  without  obligation. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
363  Astor  Place,  New  York  City  \ 


Send  me  “Forging:  Ahead  in 
Business”  without  obligation. 


Name - 

Print  htrt 

Business 

Address- 


Business 

Position- 


A ' B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


BOOKS  by  the 

Faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  In  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits.. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


is  of  supreme 
Importance 


Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated 


Stieff 


for  those  to 


whom  quality 


PETITE 

GRAND 


THE 


"THE  RED  ROOM” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


Tea  Rooms 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


400  N.  Howard  St. 


Established  1842 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Utilizing  Nature’s  Power 


ELECTRICAL  energy  generated  by  water 
power  has  grown  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources  — and  we  have  only  begun  to 
reach  its  possibilities.  It  mines  and  refines  our 
ores,  turns  the  wheels  of  industry,  drives  our 
street  cars  and  lights  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
power  obtained  from  Nature  saves  many  million 
tons  of  coal  every  year. 


A casting  for  one  of  the 
huge  water-wheel  driven 
generators  installed  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Power 
Company's  plant  at  Keo- 
kuk. This  installation  will 
ultimately  consist  of  thirty 
of  these  machines,  giving  a 
total  capacity  of  216,000 
kilowatts  (300,000  horse- 
power). It  is  the  largest 
hydro-electric  development 
in  the  world.  The  General 
Electric  Company  builds 
generators  for  water-wheel 
drive  in  sizes  ranging  from 
37m  to  32,600  kilowatts  and 
the  aggregate  capacity  of 
G-E  units  now  in  successful 
operation  is  in  excess  of 
four  million  horse-power. 


At  first  the  field  of  its  utilization  was  limited  by  the 
distance  electricity  could  be  transported.  But  soon  re- 
search and  engineering  skill  pointed  the  way  to  larger 
and  better  electrical  apparatus  necessary  for  high-voltage 
transmission.  Then  ingenious  devices  were  invented 
to  insure  protection  against  lightning,  short-circuits,  etc., 
which  cause  damage  and  interrupt  the  service.  And  now 
all  over  the  country  a network  of  wires  begins  to  appear, 
carrying  the  magic  power. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  with  its  many  years’ 
experience,  has  played  a great  part  in  hydro-electric 
development.  By  sucessfully  co-ordinating  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  company  and  its  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing abilities,  it  has  accomplished  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  production  and  application 
of  electrical  energy. 


The  old  mill  wheel  of  yesterday  has  gone.  Today  the 
forces  of  immense  volumes  of  water  are  harnessed  and 
sent  miles  away  to  supply  the  needs  of  industry  and 
business  and  the  comforts  of  the  home. 


General  ^Electric 

Company 


95-1391 


General  Office 
Sche  neclacjy.  N.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities. 


